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HOMEMAKERS'   CHAT  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1939. 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

SUBJECT:     "STARTING  TO  KEEP  ACCOUNTS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econom- 
ics, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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If  all  the  family  account  books  started  the  first  week  in  January  were  laid 

end  to  end  they'd  pave  the  way  to   well,   I  haven't  any  statistics  to  complete 

this  picture.     But  if  all  the  account  "books  started  now  were  faithfully  kept  through- 
out 1939,  and  intelligently  studied  from  month  to  month,   I  venture  to  predict  that 
they'd  show  a  good  many  of  us  housewives  the  answers  to  various  bothersome  problems 
of  money  managemant. 

Farm  women  in  most  states  keep  accounts  under  extension  direction.     Many  of 
them  use  the  special  account  book  designed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
which  can  be  bought  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  15  cents.     This  book  is 
very  conveniently  arranged  for  farm  families  since  it  provides  not  only  the  ordinary 
classifications  such  as  "Food",   "Household  Operation",  "Clothing",  and  so  on,  but 
also  pages  for  writing  down  the  things  furnished  by  the  farm  for  family  living,  and 
other  information  the  city  housewife  may  not  need.    Women  in  account-keeping  projects 
keep  these  books  in  the  same  way  in  each  state,   so  that  results  can  be  compared  and 
averaged. 

If  you  only  wish  to  keep  accounts  for  your  own  satisfaction,  you  can  rule  off 
a  square  composition  book  with  lined  pages  to  fit  your  particular  needs.  There  are  a 
few  fundamental  points  to  keep  in  mind,  however. 

One  is  the  purpose  for  which  you  keep  an  account.  People  used  to  think  it 
was  enough  simply  to  write  down  everything  they  spent,  add  it  up,  and  subtract  it 
from  the  amount  they  started  with.  All  the  information  this  process  provided  was 
what  they  already  knew:  how  much  money  was  left. 

But  when  the  items  spent  are  classified  and  compared  from  month  to  month,  a 
true  picture  of  the  family's  spending  pattern  emerges.  One  can  find  out  which  de- 
partments of  living  require  the  largest  expenditures,  or  seem  to. 

Maybe  your  family  is  one  that  spends  too  much  on  amusements,  and  perhaps  not 
enough  on  fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  and  the  other  foods  that  safeguard  nutrition.  Or 
does  the  family  spending  allow  for  social  contacts  that  add  to  its  circle  of  friends? 
Were  there  unusual  expenses  for  illness  during  the  past  year?    Has  the  automobile 
proved  more  expensive  to  run  than  you  expected?    Are  you  paying  more  than  you  need 
to  for  certain  articles?    How  can  you  reduce  some  of  these  expenses?     The  well-kept 
account  book  holds  the  answers  to  many  such  questions,  or  at  least  opens  up  the  mat- 
ter for  family  discussion. 

The  farm  family  account  book  starts  off  with  the  idea  that  expenditures 
should  be  planned  before  spending  begins.     Another  way  of  saying  that  expenditures 
should  be  budgeted. 


Experiences  of  others  may  be  helpful  in  planning  future  expenses,  but  no  two 
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families  have  the  same  needs  or  desires  or  the  same  resources.     The  "best  aid  in 
"budget  planning  is  in  looking  over  the  amounts  spent  last  year  under  the  different 
heads.    How  much  did  food  cost?    T7as  this  too  much  or  too  little  for  good  nutrition? 
Could  we  have  produced  more  food  ourselves  and  spent  less  cash?    Did  our  spending 
promote  long-time  rather  than  only  short-time  satisfactions? 

Put  another  way,  does  our  family  have  a  habit  of  "dribbling"  small  sums  for 
unimportant  pleasures,  like  gum,   tobacco,  quickly  broken  toys,  and  soda  pop,-  when 
by  saving  up  all  the  nickels  and  dimes  it  might  he  possible  to  take  a  trip  some- 
where or  install  some  convenient  piece  of  household  equipment?    Questions  like  these 
help  us  to  make  hotter  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

If  no  accounts  were  kept,  perhaps  you  can  call  on  the  members  of  the  family 
to  help  list  large  remembered  expenses,  and  by  going  through  receipted  bills,  and 
check  stubs,  arrive  at  a  fairly  close  estimate  of  how  much  the  total  family  living 
costs.     In  this  case  it  may  be  best  to  start  by  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  one 
monthfs  expenses  as  a  guide  to  the  spending  plan  for  the  following  month.     No  two 
months  are  alike  in  most  homes,  but  gradually  you  will  have  a  general  measure  of  the 
normal  cost  of  food,  clothing,  operation,  and  other  expenses  in  your  household. 

Right  at  the  beginning  of  the  farm  family  account  book  there  is  a  page  for 
noting  down  the  relatively  large  anticipated  expenditures.     They  differ  from  month 
to  month.    For  example,  one  month  taxes  are  due;  another  interest;  insurance,  winter 
coal,  winter  clothing,  or  a  vacation  are  other  large  items.     Sometimes  the  total  for 
one  month  exceeds  the  amount  of  cash  that  will  be  on  hand  for  all  living  expenses. 
By  planning  carefully  in  advance  how  the  money  can  be  reserved  for  these  large  ex- 
penditures, they  are  more  likjjy  to  be  met  without  undue  worry. 

Another  important  page  in  the  account  book  is  the  one  for  remembering  bills 
owed.  This  should  be  reviewed  each  month  and  brought  up  to  date  as  debts  are  paid 
off  or  new  ones  incurred.  The  amount  already  owed  has  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  planning  how  next  month's  income  will  be  spent. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  expenditures  for  each  month,  under  each  head, 
are  entered  on  one  page  and  summarized.     This  summary  is  the  guide  to  the  budget 
plan  for  the  following  year.     Some  people  assume  that  if  they  have  saved  something 
or  are  out  of  debt  they  have  spent  wisely.     But  when  the  summary  of  expenditures  is 
studied  carefully  it  may  show  that  certain  expenditures  were  unnecessary,  while 
others  were  good;   or  that  it  might  even  have  been  better  to  have  spent  more  for  cer- 
tain things.    Did  the  homemaker  have  enough  labor-saving  devices,  or  was  her  long 
winter  sickness  due  in  part  to  her  being  overworked? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pages  measures  the  family's  financial  progress, 
noting  what  it  owns  and  what  it  owes.     The  difference  between  its  assets  and  lia- 
bilities is  called  its  "net  worth.-"     In  the  case  of  a  farm  family  the  net  worth  is 
composed  of  not  only  the  farmhouse  and  furnishings,  investments,  insurance,  accounts 
receivable  and  money  in  savings  or  checking  accounts.     The  farm  business  possessions 
count-  land,  livestock,  crops,  machinery,  even  the  automobile.     Liabilities  include 
the  real  estate  mortgage  and  any  liens  on  these  farm  business  assets,  as  well  as 
money  borrowed,  overdue  taxes,  interest,   or  other  accounts. 

Whatever  facts  are  revealed  by  the  record  of  last  year's  money  expenditures, 
the  main  thing  is  to  apply  them  intelligently  in  drawing  up  this  year's  spending 
plan. 
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